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/LTIh  Din/fs. 


A LETTER,  &c. 


My  Dear  Lord, 

>H 

There  is  no  one,  I believe,  who  is  more  anx- 
iously watching  the  course  of  public  events,  so 
pregnant  with  either  weal  or  woe  to  the  masses  of 
our  countrymen,  than  yourself — ^no  one  who  from 
his  present  position  and  former  avocations,  is  more 
able  to  give  a practical  opinion  upon  the  important 
subject  of  Education, — no  one  whose  sentiments, 
from  the  weight  and  the  moral  influence  of  your 
public  and  private  character,  will  have  more  effect 
in  guiding  the  public  mind  in  the  vast  Diocese 
over  which  the  Providence  of  God  has  called  you 
to  preside.  The  interest  1 have  often  had  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  you  express  when  conversing  upon 
this  subject,  and  the  very  active  part  you  have  taken 
in  forming  a Board  of  Education,  and  establishing 
a Training  School  for  Masters  and  Mistresses  for 
the  Dioceses  of  York  and  Ripon,  assure  me  that 
my  plan  will  meet  with  calm  and  impartial  consi- 
deration at  your  Lordship’s  hands,  and  that  you 
will  not  think  me  presumptuous  in  flinging  in  my 
mite  to  the  general  fund  of  information  which  has 
been  already  brought  forward  upon  the  subject. 
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These  considerations  coupled  with  the  friendship 
with  which  it  has  pleased  you  to  honour  me,  have 
encouraged  me  to  address  this  letter  to  your  Lord- 
ship. 

It  is  with  diffidence  that  I take  up  my  pen,  to 
enter  into  the  arena  of  that  question  which  is  now 
so  universally  occupying  the  mind  and  attention  of 
Christian  England.  But  if  every  one  is  bound  ^To 
do  what  he  can”  in  his  master  s service, — 1 trust 
that  will  be  allowed  as  a sufficient  excuse,  for  so 
humble  an  individual  coming  forward  earnestly  and 
heartily  to  plead  for  the  religious  education  of  the 
people  of  England,  and  to  protest  against  that 
low  and  earth-born  notion,  that  the  state  is  only 
bound  to  care  for  the  bodies  of  its  subjects,  and  to 
pay  no  heed  as  to  whether  or  no  religious  instruc- 
tion be  provided  for  the  good  of  their  immortal  souls. 

I also  have  thought  much  upon  this  subject,  I 
have  as  the  Pastor  of  a large  and  important  Parish 
been  practically  acquainted  with  the  working  of 
Schools,  and  can  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  In- 
spector of  the  Committee  of  Council  of  Education, 
that  the  Schools  in  my  Parish  are  of  no  inferior 
kind* — and  I also  must  bear  my  testimony  to 
the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  funds  necessary  to 
keep  up  my  Schools  in  a state  of  efficiency,  even 
in  a town  and  neighbourhood  with  many  local  ad- 
vantages, and  can  fully  bear  out,  as  far  as  my  own 


* See  Appendix. 
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observation  extends^  tlie  very  startling  fact  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Watkins  in  his  able  and  practical 
Report  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
under  the  head  of  Income  and  Expenditure  of 
Schools;  ‘Hhat  out  of  returns  from  150  places — 
119  maybe  termed  insolvent — 31  only  may  be 
called  solvent,  or  four-fifths  of  the  Schools  in  the 
Northern  District  are  unable  to  support  them- 
selves.” 

However,  to  come  to  the  point  more  immediately 
before  us — whether  or  no,  the  Schools  in  England 
shall  embrace  both  secular  and  religious  instruc- 
tion ? And  here  at  the  outset  I think  it  right  to 
express  my  opinion  from  what  I have  seen  with 
my  own  eyes,  and  taught  with  my  own  mouth, 
that  I feel  convinced  it  is  not  impossible  or  vision- 
ary to  educate  together  (should  it  be  thought 
expedient,)  and  to  train  up  in  the  doctrines  of  our 
most  holy  faith,  the  Protestant  children  of  the 
different  branches  of  Christ’s  Universal  Church 
which  are  established  in  our  land.  If  the  bible 
and  the  bible  only  is  the  religion  of  Protestants,  if 
the  Church  of  England,  in  particular,  holds  that 
Holy  Scripture  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to 
salvation,  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein, 
or  may  be  proved  thereby,  should  not  be  required 
of  any  man  to  be  believed  as  necessary  for  salva- 
tion if  this  is  what  her  ministers  subscribe  to, 
and  wdiat  her  reformers  acted  upon — if  these  are 
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the  articles  which  bind  us  together  as  the  mem- 
bers of  a holy  Church — why  should  other  doctrines 
which  are  only  to  be  inferred,  and  not  clearly  or 
definitely  stated,  nay  were  purposely  passed  over 
in  the  compilation  of  our  articles,  be  insisted  upon 
as  necessary  for  Schoolmasters  to  teach,  and 
School  children  to  learn  ? Teach  them  what  that 
bible  evidently  contains,  tell  them  of  a heavenly 
Father  that  loves  them,  of  a kind  and  gentle  Sa- 
viour who  died  to  save  them,  of  a Holy  Spirit 
given  them  to  put  into  their  hearts  good  desires 
and  enable  them  to  bring  the  same  to  good  effect, 
bring  before  them  the  moral  precepts  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  enforce  them  by  the  solemn  appeal  that 
they  must  one  day  stand  before  the  judgment  seat 
of  Christ.”  Let  them  learn  ^‘that  God  is  about  their 
path  and  about  their  bed  and  spieth  out  all  their 
secret  ways,”  that  their  duty  as  Christians  is  to 
love  the  Lord  their  God  with  all  their  heart,  and 
their  neighbour  as  themselves,”  and  say,  if  there 
is  not  sufiicient  in  these  doctrines,  agreed  upon  by 
all  parties,  to  produce  a moral  effect  upon  their 
hearts  and  lives.  Will  any  Christian  deny,  that  to 
teach  them  to  know  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  he  has  sent”  is  not  the  one  great  aim 
and  object  towards  which  all  our  endeavours  should 
be  directed.  Will  any  Churchman  deny  that  the 
truths  contained  in  the  Creed,  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments,  are  insufficient  to 
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make  these  little  ones”  wise  unto  salvation  ? It 
is  to  form  in  a religious  mould  the  young  and  ten- 
der mind,  to  give  the  child  motives,  to  lay  a 
foundation  in  first  principles  to  which  our  efforts 
should  be  directed,  and  more  than  this  I scruple 
not  to  affirm,  can  not  be  done  before  the  age  of 
12  or  13  years,  the  time  when  unfortunately  most 
children  are  withdrawn  from  our  superintendence 
and  direction.  Well  for  us,  if  even  this  foundation 
is  firmly  laid,  but  it  cannot  be  done  effectually, 
without  the  bible  be  regularly  read  and  taught  by 
the  accustomed  master  of  the  School.  Question 
and  answer,  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept, 
here  a little  and  there  a little,  the  good  word 
dropped  in  season,  the  indirect  remark,  the  point- 
ing the  moral  of  history  or  a tale,  with  some 
appropriate  quotation  or  text  of  scripture,  these 
things  form  the  religious  education  of  the  young, 
and  not  the  miserable  pittance  of  a Wednesday  or 
Friday  afternoon  lecture.  Religious  education 
ought  not  to  be  confined  to  times  and  seasons,  but 
the  children  should  have  impressed  upon  them, 
that  there  is  no  time,  in  School  or  out  of  School,  on 
Sundays  or  on  week-days,  when  they  ought  not  to 
be  guided  by  its  rules,  and  regulate  their  conduct 
by  its  precepts  and  directions — can  this  possibly 
be  the  case  if  the  master  is  only  allowed  to  be  a 
teacher  of  literary  and  scientific  subjects  ? Can 
this  be  the  case  when  it  matters  not  whether  he 
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has  any  religion  of  his  own  or  no,  or  if  he  be 
forbidden  to  utter  the  thoughts  with  which  his 
own  heart  is  filled  ? Will  you  then  be  able  to  ob- 
tain, as  now,  the  most  pious  and  promising  and 
well-behaved  of  the  youth  of  our  country,  to  be 
trained  for  the  office  of  Schoolmaster,  who  often 
enter  upon  their  work  in  a Missionary  spirit — no, 
a man  of  high  religious  principles,  would  revolt 
from  that  occupation  in  which  his  lips  were  sealed 
on  the  points  most  near  and  dear  to  his  heart. 
Will  you  be  able  then  to  meet  with  characters  si- 
milar to  the  good  young  man,”  whom  Dr.  Hook 
puts  forward  as  an  example,  wffio  gives  up  for 
the  love  of  God  his  trade,  to  labour  in  what  he 
feels  to  be  his  vocation,  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures,” — and  depend 
upon  it,  such  pious  young  men  who  have  their  heart 
in  the  work  are  after  all  the  best  and  most  efficient 
teachers,  and  if  trained  for  a year  or  two  at  some 
normal  or  model  School,  are  more  likely  consci- 
entiously to  bring  up  those  committed  to  their 
care  in  the  love  and  fear  of  God.  Can  we  suppose 
if  Dr.  Arnold  had  confined  his  instruction  upon 
religious  subjects  to  the  Rugby  Chapel — had  his 
been  a religion  which  shewed  itself  only  on  a 
Sunday,  and  no  allusion  direct  or  indirect  been 
made  to  it  in  the  week-day  School — the  tutor  of 
one  of  the  largest  Colleges  at  Oxford  would  never 
have  had  occasion  to  remark  ^^that  his  pupils 
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brought  quite  a different  character  with  them  to 
Oxford  than  we  know  elsewhere,  that  they  were 
thoughtful,  manly-minded,  conscious  of  duty  and 
obligation,  and  that  there  was  an  immense  im- 
provement in  their  character  in  respect  of  morality 
and  personal  piety.”  These  effects  were  produced 
because  he  aimed  at  making  the  school  a place  of 
really  Christian  education^  His  was  not  an 
attempt  merely  (to  use  the  words  of  his  able  bio- 
grapher) to  give  more  theological  instruction,  or 
to  introduce  sacred  words  into  school  admonitions. 
The  business  of  a schoolmaster  he  used  to  say 
no  less  than  that  of  a parish  minister  is  the  cure 
of  souls.  The  idea  of  a Christian  school  again  was 
to  him  the  natural  result,  so  to  speak  of  the  very 
idea  of  a school  itself ; exactly  as  the  idea  of  a 
Christian  state  seemed  to  him  to  be  involved  in 
the  very  idea  of  a state  itself.  His  education  in 
short,  was  not  according  to  the  popular  phrase, 
based  upon  religion,  but  was  of  itself  religious. 
It  was  this  which  made  it  difficult,  to  separate  one 
part  of  his  work  from  another,  and  made  it  impos- 
sible for  his  pupils  to  say  in  after  life,  of  much 
that  had  influenced  them,  whether  they  had 
derived  it  from  what  was  spoken  in  the  school,  or 
the  pulpit,  or  in  private. 

And  shall  we  forego  all  these  advantages,  shall 
we  deprive  the  millions  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
of  this  spiritual  training  ? Shall  we  when  they 
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ask  us  for  bread,  shall  we  when  the  mind  of  man 
is  crying  out  for  something  deeper  and  truer 
than  satisfied  the  last  century,”  shall  we  offer 
them  a stone  ? Or  shall  we  superciliously  toss  them 
the  Wednesday  and  Friday  crusts,  as  if  that  was 
enough  for  them.  While  in  regard  to  our  own 
children,  so  anxious  are  we  to  secure  the  blessings 
of  a general  religious  training — that  very  few  pa- 
rents would  think  of  entrusting  their  boys,  save  to 
one,  whose  ofiice  as  a minister  of  Christ,  was  sup- 
posed to  ensure  that  ^‘^the  one  thing  needful” 
would  not  be  neglected. 

This  system  has  been  already  tried,  and  the 
religious  feeling  of  England  has  decided  against 
it.  The  London  University  with  professors  and 
tutors  of  the  highest  literary  attainment,  can  at- 
tract no  pupils  to  its  halls  of  science,  whilst  King’s 
College,  with  no  superior  advantages,  except  that 
it  claims  to  be  a place  of  Christian  education,  is 
full  I believe  to  overflowing.  In  vain  did  Dr.  Ar- 
nold point  out  this  defect  and  try  to  force  upon  the 
attention  of  his  colleagues,  that  an  University 
that  conceived  of  education  as  not  including  in  it 
the  principles  of  moral  truth,  would  be  an  enor- 
mous evil.”  In  vain  did  he  bring  before  them  the 
opinion  of  Lieber  that  he  considers  a liberal 
education  without  the  scriptures,  must  be  in  a 
Christian  country  a contradiction  of  terms ;”  and 
entirely  and  unhesitatingly  do  I state  my  accord- 
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ance  with  his  opinion,  founded  upon  some  experi- 
ence in  questioning  and  teaching  children  in 
Sunday  and  National  Schools,  that  there  is 
common  ground  for  examining  thoroughly  every 
Protestant  in  his  knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  with- 
out putting  a question  which  will  offend.” — I 
believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  visionary  ideas 
which  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  a churchman, 
to  fancy  that  by  teaching  children  the  Church 
catechism,  you  either  make  them  Churchmen  or 
prevent  their  becoming  Dissenters.^  At  that 
young  age  they  can  hardly  understand  what  was 
evidently  written  for  those  of  older  growth,  and 
although  no  one  hardly  can  have  a higher  opinion 
of  the  Church  catechism  than  I have,t  yet  I 
think  we  should  content  ourselves  with  the  direc- 
tions of  our  Church,  viz  : — with  taking  care  that 
it  was  learned  and  understood  when  they  come  to 
years  of  discretion  and  appear  before  us  at  15  or 
16  years  of  age,  to  be  prepared  for  confirmation.  § 
I doubt  not  also  that  the  generality  of  my  brethren 
in  the  ministry,  never  think  of  trying  to  cram” 
the  minds  of  their  national  and  Sunday  scholars, 
with  those  questions  which  have  puzzled  and 

* See  Appendix.  t See  Sermons  for  the  People. 

§ Ye  are  to  take  care  that  this  child  be  brought  to  the  Bishop  to  be 
confirmed  by  him,  so  soon  as  he  can  say  the  Creed,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and 
the  Ten  Commandments,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  be  further  instructed 
in  the  Church  Catechism  set  forth  for  that  purpose. 
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perplexed  the  most  learned  theologians^  but  that, 
when  they  have  their  class  before  them  of  children 
from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age,  they  labour,  not 
to  distract  their  attention  with  points  about  Bap- 
tismal Regeneration  and  Apostolical  succession, 
but  improve  the  valuable  moments  they  spend  in 
their  schools  in  endeavouring  to  store  their  young- 
minds,  with  all  which  may  tend  to  practical  holi- 
ness and  godliness  of  life,  by  drawing  their  atten- 
tion to  the  lives  of  the  good  men  of  old,  and 
speaking  to  them  about  the  things  pertaining  to 
Jesus  Christ.” 

In  ninety  nine  cases  out  of  a hundred  I believe 
you  will  find,  that  the  children,  brought  up  at  what 
school  they  may,  follow  the  faith  of  their  fathers  ; 
and  like  parent  like  child,  holds  good  in  religious 
belief  and  sectarian  prejudice,  as  well  as  in  the 
moral  disposition  and  outward  lineaments  of  the 
human  form.  I know  of  no  instance,  where  a 
child  has  either  been  made  a Churchman  or  Dis- 
senter, from  being  educated  in  a school  of  different 
denomination  from  that  to  which  his  parents  belon- 
ged : that  is  supposing  the  parents  on  the  one 
liand  to  be  honest  and  good  Church  people,  and 
on  the  other  sincere  Dissenters. 

There  is  also  another  objection  to  Dr.  Hook’s 
plan,  which  is,  that  if  the  child  is  to  receive  the 
main  part  of  his  religious  education  at  the  Sunday 
school,  and  also  to  attend,  as  I suppose  Dr.  Hook 
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would  wish,  a place  of  worship,  much  more  time 
must  be  given  to  the  Sunday  school,  than  is  now 
allotted  to  it.  And  if  a child  is  led  to  look  back 
upon  religion,  as  that  which  tied  him  down  in  his 
younger  days  to  long  and  wearisome  Sundays, 
when  his  youthful  mind  and  body  were  tired  out 
with  the  same  oft  repeated  subject,  it  will  be  more 
likely  to  disgust  him  with  the  religious  body,  which 
claimed  him  as  her  owm  in  his  youth,  than  to  draw 
his  mind  and  affections  towards  them  in  his  matu- 
rer  years.  I think  this  is  a very  important  point, 
in  order  that  when  the  child  has  become  the  man, 
he  should  not  hereafter  have  to  look  back  upon 
his  Sunday  school  teacher  or  his  earliest  impres- 
sions of  religion,  as  connected  with  something 
wearisome  and  painful  to  his  recollection. 

Again^  in  how  many  parishes  there  are  no  Sun- 
day school  teachers,  in  the  girl’s  school  perhaps 
you  will  find  some  who  will  undertake  that  work 
and  labour  of  love,  but  in  the  boy’s  school  alas  ! 
how  lamentably  deficient  are  we  in  assistance  from 
the  better  educated  amongst  the  laity,  and  if  for  a 
time  some  do  attend  regularly  they  soon  get  wea- 
ried in  the  work,  and  in  the  majority  of  parishes, 
the  labour  of  teaching  in  the  boy’s  Sunday  school, 
falls  solely  and  entirely  to  the  lot  of  the  clergyman, 
wearied  with  his  other  duties,  and  called  off  con- 
stantly for  funerals  and  christenings,  The  super- 
abundance of  Sunday  school  teachers  which  Dr. 
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Hook  informs  us  is  the  case  at  Leeds,  is  I fear  but 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  although  in 
his  time  it  might  continue  to  be  so,  yet  let  his 
master  mind  be  removed, — the  mainspring  being 
gone,  those  left  behind  would,  I doubt  not,  soon 
grow  faint  and  cold  in  the  work  to  which  they 
were  encouraged  by  his  example. 

Again,  how  many  a Wednesday  and  Friday 
would  pass  by,  without  any  minister  visiting  the 
school,  how  many  a clergyman  is  inapt  at  impart- 
ing knowledge  to  young  children,  how  many 
occupied  and  busy  in  other  avocations  and  pur- 
suits, would  never  enter  the  school  doors  at  all. 
How  many,  I myself  should  certainly  be  one,  who 
would  prefer  visiting  the  schools  in  the  morning 
of  the  day,  because  they  think  that  both  their  own 
minds  and  those  of  the  children  are  fresher  and 
more  vigorous  than  in  the  afternoon.  How  many 
are  there,  whom  the  very  fact  of  being  tied  down 
to  a particular  day  and  particular  time,  would 
make  them  consider  it  a heavy  burden,  and  instead 
of  looking  upon  their  schools  with  interest  and 
with  pleasure,  would  feel  them  to  be  a Wednes- 
day and  Friday  weight  upon  their  movements — 
especially  would  this  scheme  press  hardly  upon 
the  Wesleyan  minister,  with  his  stations  for 
preaching,  and  his  visits  to  neighbouring  places 
occupying  all  his  time,  he  could  have  no  leisure  on 
those  days  to  instruct  the  children  of  his  denomi- 
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nation ; and  therefore  the  children  of  the  largest 
body  of  the  Dissenters^  would  be  deprived  of  all 
religious  instruction  during  six  days  of  the  week. 
I do  verily  believe  this  plan  would  be  as  distaste- 
ful to  the  mass  of  Dissenters^  as  it  certainly  would 
be  to  the  religious  feeling  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

It  is  singular  also  to  mark  the  different  reasons 
which  are  given  by  different  persons  for  excluding 
the  bible  from  our  schools.  Dr.  Hook  would 
reject  it  because  there  is  an  authorised^  an  Uni- 
tarian^ and  a Roman  Catholic  version.  ” Dr. 
Wiseman  in  his  evidence  1 836^  gives  as  his  reason 
why  the  bible  is  not  made  an  essential  portion  of 
education  with  the  Church  of  Rome^  that  the 
Catholic  principle  of  faith,  does  not  consider  it 
necessary,  for  each  individual  to  have  that  perso- 
nal knowledge  of  the  bible  which  the  Protestant 
rule  requires.”  Dr.  Maltby  in  a pamphlet  publish- 
ed by  him  some  years  since  upon  the  Utility  of 
the  Bible  Society,”  thinks  that  the  scriptures  are 
not  intended  or  calculated  for  general  diffusion, 
and  that  there  is  danger  in  circulating  the  whole 
of  the  scriptures,  amongst  the  lower  orders,  and 
recommends  in  its  place  a judiciously  selected  Life 
of  Christ.  Dr.  Wiseman’s  statement  we  cannot  be 
surprised  at,  but  Dr.  Maltby  and  Dr.  Hook  who 
subscribed  to  the  Articles  of  that  Church,  which 
requires  those  who  subscribe  to  do  so,  in  the  plain 
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and  full  meaning  thereof,  and  none  shall  put  his 
own  sense  or  comment  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
Article  but  shall  take  it  in  the  literal  and  gram- 
matical sense,”  which  Articles  include  a statement, 
that  the  book  of  Homilies  doth  contain  a godly 
and  wholesome  doctrine,”  one  of  which  Homilies 
on  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scripture  is  as  follows 
— therefore  the  humble  man,  may  search  any 
truth  boldly  without  any  danger  of  error,  and  if 
he  be  ignorant,  he  ought  the  more  to  read  and  to 
search  Holy  Scripture  to  bring  him  out  of  igno- 
rance. Ignorance  of  God’s  word  is  the  cause  of 
all  errors.  By  the  Scripture  all  men  are  to  be 
amended,  weak  men  to  be  strengthened,  and 
strong  men  be  comforted,  so  that  surely  none  be 
enemies  to  the  reading  of  God’s  word,  but  such  as 
either  be  so  ignorant  that  they  know  not  how 
wholesome  a thing  it  is,  or  else  be  so  sick  that 
they  hate  the  most  comfortable  medicine  that 
should  heal  them,  or  so  ungodly  that  they  would 
wish  the  people  still  to  continue  in  blindness  and 
ignorance  of  God.”  Far  different  in  tone  and  sen- 
timent the  memorable  words  of  Isaac  Milner,  I 
hope  to  live  in  the  next  world  with  those  who  in 
this  world  love  and  revere  their  bible,  and  obey 
its  injunctions.  Therefore  while  I remain  on  earth, 
I would  gladly  make  common  cause  with  those 
who  are  active  and  zealous  in  providing  the  poor 
with  that  sacred  book.”  Far  different  the  wish  of 
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good  old  King  George^  who  expressed  a hope  the 
time  would  come^  when  every  one  of  his  subjects 
would  possess  a Bible  and  be  able  to  read  it.” 
Beautiful  also  is  the  line  of  thought  struck  out  by 
Dr.  Cheever  of  New  York,  in  lecturing  on  Bunyan 
and  his  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  And  here  in  his  in- 
tense study  of  the  Bible  you  have  the  secret  of  the 
purity  of  his  English  style.  How  is  it  possible,  it 
might  have  been  asked,  that  this  illiterate  man, 
familiar  with  none  of  the  acknowledged  models  of 
his  native  tongue,  can  have  acquired  a style  which 
its  most  skilful  and  eloquent  masters,  might  envy 
for  its  artless  simplicity  and  purity  and  strength  ? 
It  was,  because  he  was  familiar,  as  no  other  man 
of  his  age  was,  with  the  model,  the  very  best  mo- 
del of  the  English  tongue  in  existence,  our  common 
English  Bible ! Yes,  that  very  Bible  which  some 
modern  infidel  reformers  would  exclude  from  our 
schools  and  from  its  blessed  place  of  influence  over 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  children  ! The  fervour 
of  the  poet’s  soul  acting  through  the  medium  of 
such  a language  as  he  had  learned  from  our  com- 
mon translation  of  the  Scriptures,  has  produced 
some  of  the  most  admirable  specimens  in  existence 
of  the  manly  power  and  familiar  beauty  of  the  En- 
glish tongue.  Bunyan  is  not  less  to  be  praised 
than  Shakspeare  himself  for  the  purity  of  his  lan- 
guage and  the  natural  simplicity  of  his  style.  It 

comes  even  nearer  to  the  common  diction  of  good 
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conversation.  Now  here  are  great  lessons  for  all 
our  minds.  Do  you  wish  to  gain  a mastery  over 
your  native  language  in  its  earliest,  purest  and 
freshest  idioms  ? Study  your  Bible,  your  English 
Bible.”  And  Milton,  no  enemy  to  civil  and  religi- 
ous liberty,  leaves  us  the  gathered  wisdom  of  a 
life-time  of  serious  thought  upon  this  subject; 

The  end  then  of  learning  is,  to  repair  the  ruins 
of  our  first  parents  by  regaining  to  know  God  aright 
and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love  him,  to  imitate 
him,  to  be  like  him.”  That  this  was  not  the  sin- 
gle end  and  aim  of  the  Central  Education  Society 
of  1836,  (whose  plan  first  brought  forward  in  de- 
tail by  Mr.  Simpson,  Dr.  Hook  has  revived),  of 
which  Mr.  Wyse  was  Chairman  and  Lord  John 
Russell  a member,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
they  complain  ‘‘that  writing,  arithmetic,  and  other 
branches  of  science,”  are  not  taught  in  our  Sunday 
schools.  We  trust  from  the  resolutions  Lord  John 
moved,  upon  the  occasion  of  Sir  James  Graham’s 
bringing  in  his  excellent  bill  in  1843,  that  he  has 
since  then  learned  better  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  religious  feeling  of  the  people  of  England, 
and  to  be  convinced  that  any  measure  which  is 
distasteful  to  the  majority  of  those  for  whose  benefit 
it  is  intended,  can  never  work  to  any  good  effect, 
however  well  the  machinery  may  be  devised. 

Now  let  us  see,  if  we  cannot  from  the  experience 
of  other  nations,  select  some  practical  points  from 
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whence  instruction  may  be  drawn.  In  an  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  1841,  analysing  the 
reports  of  the  Education  Societies  in  America, 
there  are  some  most  interesting  statements  well 
worthy  the  serious  attention  of  those  who  will 
soon  be  called  upon  to  form  their  opinion  on  this 
important  subject.  It  appears  from  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts, 
that  the  whole  superficies  of  the  commonwealth  is 
laid  off  into  townships,  each  of  which  is  a body 
politic  and  corporate,  with  the  power  to  levy  taxes 
and  elect  officers.  Towns  or  districts  of  50  fami- 
lies are  required  to  maintain  one  School,  150 
families  two  Schools,  500  families  three  Schools. 
The  Act  authorised  the  inhabitants  to  raise  money 
by  taxing  themselves  for  supporting  the  Schools, 
and  ordains  them  to  appoint  Committees  annually 
to  manage  them.  If  the  district  neglected  to  esta- 
blish schools,  the  general  Committee  had  the 
power  to  do  so,  and  charge  it  upon  the  township. 
One  of  the  clauses  in  the  Act  was,  the  School 
Committee  shall  never  direct  to  be  purchased  or 
used,  in  any  of  the  township  schools,  any  school 
books  which  are  calculated  to  favour  the  tenets  of 
any  particular  sect  of  Christians.”  There  was 
however  no  controling  or  superintending  power,  and 
under  this  system  education  declined  and  remedial 
measures  were  loudly  called  for.”  In  1837  a Board 
of  Education  was  established— what  is  the  tenor 
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of  its  report  ? “ The  common  school  system  of 
Massachusetts  has  fallen  into  a system  of  general 
unsoundness  and  debility.  Many  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  wealthy  citizens  have  become  estranged 
from  their  welfare,  and  that  the  teachers  of  the 
schools  were  deeply  and  widely  deficient  in  the 
pre-requisites  for  their  office.”  What  means  were 
taken  to  awaken  and  interest  the  public  mind  ? 
The  general  Secretary  attended  conventions  in 
every  county  of  the  State,  addressed  public  meet- 
ings, circulated  information, — and  in  a few  years 
the  whole  tone  of  the  Reports  was  changed.  The 
Report  1840  states,  ^^they  have  no  practical  diffi- 
culty respecting  the  admission  of  books  containing 
those  views  of  religious  truth  and  Christian  faith 
common  to  all  parties.”  That  amongst  all  the 
Reports  of  its  school  Committees  for  the  last  year, 
many  of  which  are  voluminous  and  detailed,  and 
the  majority  of  which  probably  were  prepared  by 
clerg}nnen  belonging  to  all  the  various  denomina- 
tions in  the  state,  there  was  not  one^  which 
advocated  the  introduction  of  sectarian  instruction 
or  sectarian  books  into  our  public  schools ; whilst, 
with  accordant  views — as  a single  voice  coming 
from  a single  heart,  they  urge,  they  insist,  they 
demand,  that  the  great  axioms  of  a Christian 
morality  shall  be  seduously  taught,  and  that  the 
teachers  shall  themselves  be  patterns  of  the  vir- 
tues they  are  required  to  inculcate,”  It  also  states 
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another  important  fact^  which  I should  particular- 
ly wish  to  call  attention  to^  no  sectarian  or  party 
bias  has,  in  any  single  case,  been  manifested,  and 
those  attending  the  meetings  have  come  together 
as  on  ground  common  to  every  citizen.  It  may  he 
regarded^  as  hy  no  means  one  of  the  least  benefi- 
cial results,  that  these  meetings  unite  in  an  object 
of  permanent  and  sacred  interest — all  those  who, 
however  alienated  from  each  other,  in  reference  to 
other  topics  of  public  concernment — take  a lively 
and  common  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  rising 
generation.  The  Board  also  provided  a public 
fund  for  the  assistance  of  the  township  schools,  on 
the  condition  that  the  townships  should  by  taxes 
imposed  upon  themselves,  raise  a sum  annually 
equal  to  bs.  3d.  for  every  child  between  4 and  16 
years  of  age.  If  this  was  not  done,  they  received 
no  share  from  the  public  fund. 

Next  let  us  turn  to  our  neighbour  France-  There 
Education  without  religion  has  had  a fair  trial,  and 
the  violent  reaction  which  is  now  taking  place,  is 
but  an  additional  proof,  if  any  were  wanting  to  a 
Christian,  that  what  God  has  joined  together  man 
should  not  attempt  to  put  asunder  ; and  that  it  ever 
will  and  ever  must  disappoint  the  expectations  of 
the  wise  and  good,  if  they  fancy  that  any  visionary 
scheme  of  improving  the  intellect  will  have  an  ef- 
fect upon  the  moral  condition  of  the  man, — he  will 
but  change  one  vice  for  another.  One  who  well 
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knew  what  was  in  man  told  us  to  make  the  tree 
good,  if  we  would  have  the  fruit  good,'"’  and  expe- 
rience and  revelation  alike  teach  us,  that  Christian 
morality  never  will  grow  or  flourish  save  upon  the 
root  of  Christian  doctrine. 

Napoleon’s  grand  scheme,  the  University  of 
France,  has  now  been  in  existence  for  thirty  years, 
and  the  generation  who  have  grown  up  under  this 
Upas  tree  of  godless  education,  are  eagerly  clam- 
ouring for  freedom  of  education,  in  order  that  their 
children  may  receive  that  religious  training,  which 
the  state  denied  to  them.  At  present  the  state 
enjoys  an  entire  monopoly,  no  one  can  open  a 
school  or  teach  publicly,  without  being  a member 
of  the  University,  or  having  graduated  in  one  of 
its  faculties,  and  all  these  schools  and  colleges,  are 
subject  to  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  min- 
ister of  public  instruction.*  What  has  been  the 
consequence, — the  same  as  in  Prussia,  where  in 
eighteen  years  after  the  establishment  of  govern- 
ment schools,  not  a single  private  school  was  in 
existence ! And  in  France  there  are  but  a few,  and 
those  maintain  themselves  with  difficulty.  Now 
this,  we  must  remember,  is  almost  sure  to  happen 
to  our  schools  if  any  great  or  radical  change  takes 
place  ; and  therefore  we  should  be  most  careful, 
lest,  having  established  a monopoly  of  education, 
the  state  finds  also  it  has  a monopoly  of  the  ex- 


* See  Edinburgh  Review,  1845. 
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pense.  For  as  surely  as  we  establish  government 
schools  in  our  towns  and  villages,  so  surely,  we 
may  depend  upon  it,  without  the  most  careful  and 
delicate  management,  private  subscriptions  for  the 
purposes  of  education  will  gradually  cease  and  die 
away.  One  great  point  then  will  be  to  contrive 
how  we  may  elicit  and  keep  up  the  largest  amount 
of  private  subscriptions,  and  call  forth  individual 
benevolence  by  grants  of  public  money. 

Taking  warning  then  by  the  example  of  France 
and  the  London  University,  and  taking  a leaf  out 
of  the  Education  Report  of  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts, with  humility  I would  propound  the  outline 
of  some  such  scheme  as  follows  : — 

First  and  foremost  I most  cordially  agree  with 
Dr.  Hook,  that  any  plan  which  would  involve  par- 
ty elections,  would  be  far  from  desirable  ; no  one 
who  has  not  lived  in  a corporate  tow  can  form  any 
idea  of  the  bitterness  of  party  politics,  and  the  very 
notion  of  a contest  or  election  would  prevent  the 
most  desirable  persons,  especially  the  clergyman, 
from  coming  forward  as  a candidate  for  office.  I 
think  the  plan,  suggested  by  Sir  James  Graham, 
of  the  county  magistrates  appointing  the  commit- 
tee of  management,  an  excellent  one ; but  Dr. 
Hook’s  is  better  still, — that  they  shall  iiJso  facto 
have  the  appointment  of  the  masters. 

But  I further  think  that  the  division  of  our 
counties  into  hundreds  and  wapentakes,  marks  out 
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an  easy  and  practicable  district  for  the  purposes  of 
education — without  being  sufficiently  local  to  be 
biassed  by  local  interests^  and  yet  avoiding  the 
prejudice  there  is  against  centralization.  Let  each 
district,  co-extensive  with  the  hundred  or  wapen- 
take, be  under  the  management  of  a General 
Board.  Let  that  Board  consist  of  the  Magistrates 
of  the  division  ; six  or  eight  clergymen  appointed 
by  the  Bishop  ; and  four  or  six  dissenters  ap- 
pointed by  the  Magistrates.  We  shall,  then,  have 
a Board  composed  of  Magistrates,  clergymen,  and 
dissenters ; and,  if  their  duties  are  defined,  and 
they  have  the  Committee  of  Council  to  apply  to 
for  advice,  I think  we  shall  have  a body  of  high- 
minded  and  impartial  Christian  gentlemen,  who 
would  at  once  secure  the  local  confidence  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

Now,  having  obtained  a Board,  let  them  raise  a 
local  fund — say,  if  you  like,  from  the  county  or 
poor  rate  : calculate  the  number  of  children  in  the 
district,  from  5 to  15,  and  agree  that  five  shillings 
a-head  shall  be  raised  as  a public  fund  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education.  I mention  five  shilhngs  a- 
head,  as  it  is  about  one-third  of  what  the  children 
cost  to  educate  in  my  National  school.  Now,  you 
may  either,  where  the  population  is  considerable, 
establish  one  school  on  a large  scale ; or  two,  if 
you  think  proper.  I do  think  it  would  be  advis- 
able, in  every  instance^  where  the  extent  of  the 
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population  would  admit  of  it^  to  establish  two 
schools — one  a Church  of  England^  or  National 
school^the  other  a dissenter’s  or  British  and  Foreign 
school.  A little  friendly  rivalry  would  do  us  no 
harm,  and  prevent  our  settling  on  our  lees.” 
By  this  means,  you  would  not  put  a stop  to 
private  subscriptions,  but  rather  encourage  and 
increase  them. 

First:  let  us  take  into  consideration  all  townships 
or  districts  above  2,000  inhabitants  ; in  almost 
all,  you  will  find  'two  schools  already  established, 
or  about  being  established.  Now,  calculate  the 
expences  of  each  of  these  schools,  we  will  suppose 
that  £80.  a-year  and  a house  be  required  for  the 
master’s  stipend  in  a 4000  district — £70.  in  a 
3000  district — £60.  in  a 2000  district.  £10.  for 
expences  and  books.  £3.  10^.  for  pupil  teacher. 
For  the  pupil  teacher  can  be  retained,  in  most 
places,  I believe,  for  four  years — say,  from  14  to 
18,  at  £2.  for  the  first  year — £3.  the  second — £4. 
the  third — and  £5.  the  fourth  ; with  the  promise 
after  that  period,  to  go  for  two  years  to  a Normal 
school.  Mr.  Watkins  states,  ^^that  the  present 
average  income  of  masters  is  £43.,  and  only  ten 
have  a house  rent-free.”  The  average  income  of 
mistresses  £32.,  and  only  nine  have  a house  rent- 
free.” 

Let  us  now  for  example  take  a township  of  3000, 
and  calculate  the  expence  of  each  boy’s  school : 
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master^  £70. — books^  &c.,  £10. — two  pupil  teach- 
ers, £7.  = £87.  The  number  of  children  between 
5 and  15  years  of  age,  is  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
population ; one-sixth  ought  to  be  at  school,  which 
will  give  125  for  each  boy's  school.  Say,  on 
the  books  100,  at  1^.  Qd,  a-quarter ; or  6^.  a-year. 
Make  a grant  of  5^.  a-head  from  the  public  fund. 
In  this  case,  the  income  will  be  as  follows  : — 


£.  s.  d. 

One  hundred  boys  at  6^ 30  0 0 

Five  shillings  a-head  (public  quota)  ....  25  0 0 

Two  pupil  teachers,  (public).. 7 0 0 

£62  0 0 

Leaving  for  private  subscription 25  0 0 

£87  0 0 


Now  then,  I would  say,  both  to  the  National 
school  and  British  and  Foreign  school,  we  will 
ensure  you  this  additional  sum  annually,  on  cer- 
tain conditions  of  inspection  and  efficiency ; you 
guaranteeing  that  the  rest  of  the  fund  shall  be 
forthcoming.  I have  no  doubt  the  offer  would 
be  thankfully  accepted  by  both  parties.  Next 
take  the  girl’s  school ; the  mistress  would  require 
£50. — books,  £10. — two  pupil  teachers,  £7.,= 
about  £70.  To  meet  this  : — 
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s. 

d. 

One  hundred  children,  at  6^ 

. 30 

0 

0 

Five  shillings  a-head,  (public  quota). . . , 

. 25 

0 

0 

£55 

0 

0 

Leaving  about  fifteen  pounds  to  be  raised 

by  subscription 

. 15 

0 

0 

£60 

0 

0 

The  public  expences  of  the  four 

schools. 

in 

population  of  3000,  would  stand  thus 

: — 

J. 

s. 

d. 

Two  boy’s  schools,  (public  quota) 

. 50 

0 

0 

Two  pupil  teachers  ditto  

14 

0 

0 

Two  girl’s  schools,  (public  quota) 

50 

0 

0 

fll4 

0 

0 

This  plan  would  be  open  to  these  objections — 
no  doubt  it  would  be  said,  the  dissenters  are  but, 
after  all,  a small  minority ; and  you  put  them 
on  the  same  footing  of  equality  with  the  Church 
people,  out  of  whose  pockets  this  fund  is  princi- 
pally raised.  I answer  to  this,  if  the  thing  is 
worth  doing  at  all — it  is  worth  doing  well ; and  if 
we  must  have,  as  it  seems,  schools  for  both 
parties,  let  us  have  efficient  ones ; and  sinking 
minor  differences,  let  us  remember  the  sacrifice  is 
required  of  the  Churchman,  to  educate  the  Pro- 
testant children,  of  Protestant  England,  in  the 
Protestant  faith. 

Next,  let  us  consider  a township — population 
under  2000.  In  these  townships,  two  schools 
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would  not  be  wanted^  and  could  not  support 
themselves  ; and^  therefore,  I would  only  establish 
one  school,  and  that  should  be  a National  school. 
For,  first,  if  only  one  is  to  be  established,  the 
preference  should  be  given  to  the  National 
church.  The  dissenters,  in  our  villages,  are  but 
a small  number  ; it  is  only  the  exception  where 
they  have  a resident  licensed  minister,  and  they 
number  few,  if  any,  amongst  the  upper  and 
educated  classes,  in  their  village  congregations. 
We  may  take  it,  for  granted  by  all  parties,  that 
no  school  will  be  in  a satisfactory  state  without 
there  is  some  local  superintendance  to  depend 
upon  ; and,  therefore,  I do  not  see  how  we  could 
do  better  than  by  putting  these  schools  under  the 
care  of  the  Clergyman  of  the  established  church  : 
otherwise,  what  is  every  body’s  business  is  sure 
to  end  in  being  no  body’s.  Mr.  Watkins,  in 
his  Report  to  the  Committee  of  Council,  says — 
in  138  cases  where  there  are  Committees  for 
the  management  of  the  school,  101  are  returned 
as  altogether  inactive,  leaving  the  whole  business 
of  the  school  in  the  clergyman’s  hands.  I have 
carefully  looked  over  my  lists,  and  can  find  only 
nine  instances,  out  of  nearly  200,  where  I have 
not  reason  to  think  that  the  clergyman  has  a 
deep  interest  in  his  school,  not  shown  only  by 
his  words,  but  by  watchful  care  and  frequent 
attendance.”  Where  there  is  only  a single  school 
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established,  there  the  catechism  should  only  be 
taught  (if  taught  at  all  in  the  week-day  school,)  on 
certain  defined  hours,  on  certain  days  ; when  the 
children  of  those  parents  who  object  to  it,  should 
be  employed  in  some  other  way.  All  the  children 
attending  these  schools  should  be  obliged  to 
attend  some  Sunday  school. 

Now,  let  us  calculate  the  expenses  of  one  of  the 
townships  where  there  is  only  one  school  esta- 
blished; say,  population  1000 ‘.—master,  £50. — 


books,  £7. — -pupil  teacher,  £3.  10^.=£60,  10.?. — 

£.  s.  d. 

Seventy  boys  at  65 21  0 0 

Five  shillings  a-head,  (public  quota). ...  17  10  0 

Pupil  teacher 3 10  0 


£42  0 0 

Leaving  for  subscription  18  0 0 


£60  0 0 

Girl’s  school,  mistress,  £35. — books,  £5. — pupil 


teacher,  £3.  10^.=:£43.  10^. 

£.  s.  d. 

Seventy  girls,  at  65.  21  0 0 

Five  shillings  a-head,  (public  quota). ...  17  10  0 

Pupil  teacher 3 10  0 

£42  0 0 

Leaving  for  subscription  1 10  0 

£43  10  0 


So  that  the  whole  sum  the  parish  of  1000  would 
have  to  find,  for  both  boy’s  and  girl’s  school,  by 
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subscription,  would  be  about  £20.  only.  Should 
this  be  thought  too  heavy  a burden,  an  additional 
£5.  might  be  added  from  the  public  fund. 

Township  500  population  : here  a master  would 
suffice  with  a salary  of  £40.,  and  £10.  per  annum 
to  his  wife,  or  some  other  female  competent  to 
teach  the  girls  sewing  in  an  afternoon — books,  £5. 
— pupil  teacher,  £3.  10^.=£58.  10.?. 


£.  s.  d. 

Eighty  children,  at  6^ 24  0 3 

Five  shillings  a -head,  (pubhc  quota). ...  20  0 0 
Pupil  teacher 3 10  0 

£47  10  0 

Leaving  for  subscription  11  0 0 

£58  10  0 


But,  as  it  may  be  doubted,  by  some  persons, 
whether  the  whole  juvenile  population,  from  5 to 
15  years  of  age,  can,  in  any  state  of  society,  en- 
joy the  advantages  of  education,  it  may  be  useful 
to  compare  the  number  receiving  education  in 
several  other  countries. — The  proportion  of 
scholars  to  the  whole  population,  in  six  States  of 
of  the  American  Union,  is  said  to  be  as  follows : — 
Maine,  (1833),  one  to  three;  New  Hampshire, 
(1833),  one  to  three;  New  York,  (1834),  one  to 
three  and  a-sixth;  Massachusetts,  (1833),  one  to 
four ; Vermont,  (1831),  one  to  four ; Ohio,  (1833), 
one  to  four.  The  proportion  in  eight  countries 
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or  provinces  of  Europe^  though  not  so  greats  is 
said  to  be  as  follows  : — Thurgovia^  (1832),  1 to 
4-*8  ; Zurich,  (1832),  1 to  6-’5 ; Argovid,  (1832), 
1 to  5-*3;  Bohemia,  (1833),  1 to  5-*7 ; Prussia, 
(1838),  1 to  6. ; Baden,  (1830),  1 to  6;  Saxony, 
1 to  6 ; Drenthe,  1 to  6.  Thus,  in  six  States  of 
the  American  Union,  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
population  is  under  instruction,  and  in  eight 
countries  or  provinces  of  Europe,  one-sixth.”* 

While,  in  the  Diocese  of  Ripon,  with  a popula- 
tion of  913,528,  there  are  only  67,706  scholars, 
in  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England, 
including  infants  receiving  instruction,  or  about 
1 in  13 J of  the  entire  population.  And  of  this 
number  only  about  30,473  receive  week-day  in- 
struction ; or  about  1 in  30  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation.t 

I believe  that  both  churchmen,  as  well  as  dis- 
senters, often  labour  under  a mistaken  idea  res- 
pecting the  relative  proportion  they  bear  one  to 
the  other.  The  census  of  1841  states  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  to  be  15,911,637.  The 
Minutes  of  Conference  of  the  Wesleyan  body  for 
1846,  gives  the  number  of  members  341,468. 
The  increase  in  the  last  year  690.  The  number 

* Baptist  Noel’s  Report  to  the  Committee  of  Council  of  Education, 
1840-1841. 

t See  Appendix  to  the  Bishop  of  Ripon’s  Charge,  1844. 
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of  their  stations  or  circuits  43 and  their  minis- 
ters 875,  and  I should  suppose  they  are  by  far 
the  most  numerous  body  of  dissenters  from  our 
Church.  Whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  Church  of 
England  numbers  about  11,000  Benefices,  and  (I 
speak  from  memory)  about  1 5,000  Clergy,  and  by 
the  National  Society’s  Report  for  1845,  it  appears 
that  during  the  past  year  alone  in  the  schools  as- 
sisted by  grants  from  the  Society,  additional 
accommodation  was  provided  for  92,295  children. 
The  Roman  Catholics  are  so  small  a minority  of 
the  population  in  England,  that  I might  have 
been  excused  mentioning  them  at  all.  They  differ 
from  us  and  all  other  Christians  on  such  vital 
points,  that  ever  since  their  suicidal  Council  of 
Trent,  there  has  been  between  us  and  them,  a 
great  fixed''  So  that  I do  not  see,  how  with- 
out a sacrifice  of  principle  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  their  children  could  be  educated  with  ours. 
A few  years  since  the  town  Council  of  Liverpool 
tried  the  experiment,  and  published  a code  of 
laws  for  the  Corporation  school — ^by  which  the 
bible  was  excluded,  until  the  school  was  closed” 
— no  religious  instruction  was  to  be  given,  until 
the  termination  of  the  school  business,”  and  then 
only  to  those  whose  parents  did  not  object.” 
With  reference  to  prayer,  a form  was  proposed  to 
the  priests,  to  which  they  did  not  object ; but 
declined  acceding  to  it,/^as  their  children  could 
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not  be  permitted  to  join  with  protestant  children 
in  any  form  of  prayer.  What  was  the  conse- 
quence ? The  clergy  and  the  dissenting  ministers 
withdrew  from  the  school  on  principle.  In  regard 
also  to  the  colleges  lately  established  in  Ireland, 
the  Pope,  O^Connell,  and  the  Hierarchy,  have 
unanimously  laid  them  under  ban ; and  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  held  at 
Clogher,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  not- 
withstanding our  anxiety  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  we  can  never  give  our  support  and 
co-operation  to  any  system  of  education  intended 
for  our  people,  in  which  the  authority  of  their 
pastors  will  not  be  fully  recognised,  and  that  no 
system  of  education  can  or  ought  to  give  confi- 
dence and  satisfaction  to  the  Catholic  people  of 
Ireland,  which  will  not  be  based  on  Catholic  prin- 
ciples, and  placed  under  Catholic  control,”  .... 

that  it  is  the  unanimous  prayer  of  the  clergy  that 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  Ireland,  would  at 
their  next  general  meeting  take  the  whole  subject 
into  their  consideration,  with  the  view  of  enfor- 
cing the  conditions  and  recommendations  on  which 
the  national  system  of  education  has  been  tolerated 
by  the  Holy  See ! ! !”  High  Churchmen  and 
Romanists  wonderfully  agree  in  the  doctrine  that 
the  state  has  no  business  to  interfere  with  the 
exclusive  power  which  they  claim  over  the  religi- 
ous education  and  instruction  of  their  respective 
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flocks,  but  that  it  belongs  to  the  priest  alone  jure 
divino,  1 think  all  we  can  do  for  them  is  to 
give  them  the  quota  of  5^.  from  the  public  fund, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
children  they  educate. 

The  General  Committee  of  the  hundred  should 
fix  the  sites  of  the  respective  schools.  These 
should  be  under  their  general  superintendence, 
— the  dissenting  schools  being  understood  to  be 
in  the  department  of  the  dissenting  members  of 
the  Committee,  and  the  National  schools  more 
specially  under  the  charge  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land members.  They  should  watch  the  working 
of  the  schools — should  have  a local  report  and  a 
local  inspector— (in  addition  to,  not  to  supersede, 
the  inspector  of  Committee  of  Council)— should 
take  care  there  was  a sufficiency  of  books  and 
school  materials — that  the  masters  received  their 
salaries  at  the  proper  times — should  have  the 
power  of  dismissing  the  master — and  should  have 
the  appointment  of  the  local  committee  from 
amongst  the  subscribers.  If  it  was  not  thought 
advisable,  the  appointment  should  be  taken  away 
from  the  local  committee,  still  no  master  should 
be  appointed  without  the  General  Committee  ap- 
proving of  his  testimonials  and  qualifications,  and 
confirming  the  appointment.  And  do  not  fancy  that 
this  board  would  be  too  large  to  act  with  vigour. 
Separate  committees  might  always  be  formed  with- 
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in  itself,  to  superintend  different  branches ; the 
same  as  now,  some  magistrates  look  after  the  finance 
department;  others  are  visiting  justices;  and 
others  are  appointed  to  draw  up  reports  on  parti- 
cular points.  One  great  advantage  would  be, 
that  you  would  enlist  all  the  resident  gentry  in 
favor  of  your  scheme,  as  well  as  lead  them  to  take 
a greater  interest  in  the  cause  of  education.  And 
much  good  in  other  ways  might  incidentally  arise 
out  of  a board  thus  brought  together,  containing 
the  most  intelligent  and  practised  of  the  gentry, 
the  elite  of  the  clergy,  and  the  most  conscientious 
and  respected  of  the  dissenting  body.  Might  not 
Savings’  banks  and  deferred  annuities  for  the 
poor  be  more  prominently  brought  forward.  Bene- 
fit societies  on  a large  scale  and  on  a sound  and 
solid  basis  be  established,  the  improvement  of 
Labourers’  cottages  and  allotments  be  recom- 
mended, and  the  general  social  wants  of  the 
neighbourhood  be  investigated. 

Might  not  this  Board  also  superintend  and  visit 
all  endowed  schools  and  charitable  trusts,  and 
hear  and  determine  all  cases  'which  might  be 
brought  before  them,  always  giving  the  parties 
the  option  of  appealing  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
if  they  thought  proper  so  to  do ; or  perhaps  to  the 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  might  make  circuits  to  hear  these 
appeals.  The  enormous  expenses  of  a Chancery 
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suit  are  sufficient  to  prevent  Trustees,  however 
abused  the  trust  may  be,  from  coming  before  it. 
And  really  these  endowed  schools  are  in  many 
instances  a positive  curse  to  a parish,  for  the  mas- 
ter is  not  unfrequently  a person  of  low  and  immoral 
habits,  and  the  very  fact  of  a school  being  in  ex- 
istence prevents  a better  one  from  being  estab- 
lished. And  in  some  instances  where  conscientious 
Trustees  have  been  induced  to  take  steps  to 
remedy  some  crying  evil,  they  have  been  subjected 
to  a vexatious  law  suit,  and  find  their  good 
intentions  thwarted  at  every  turn  by  trifling  tech- 
nicalities and  objections,  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  human  foresight  to  have  guarded 
against  or  foreseen.  Nay,  so  difficult  is  it  to 
remove  a master  of  an  endowed  school,  however 
notorious  may  be  his  moral  character,  and  so 
harrassing  the  legal  proceedings  to  which  the 
Trustees  may  be  subjected,  that  it  would  more 
than  justify  them  in  foro  conscientice''  in  adopt- 
ing the  doctrine  of  non-interference. 

Now  in  almost  every  hundred  in  England  there 
are,  I doubt  not,  one  or  more  endowed  schools  of 
a superior  kind,  say  a decayed  Grammar  school, 
with  perhaps  not  a single  scholar  or  free  boy,  and 
a master  enjoying  a rich  foundation,  teaching  and 
educating  no  one  for  his  hire.  If  the  Trustees  of 
some  of  these  schools  were  empowered  to  put  them 
on  a different  foundation,  and  to  make  them 
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training  schools  for  the  hundred,  and  a sound 
English  education  was  afforded,  such  as  is  now 
given  at  training  schools,  it  would  be  of  service 
to  the  parish  and  neighbourhood,  and  you  would 
have  a Normal  school  ready  to  your  hand, — in 
many  cases  with  a large  and  spacious  house  and 
play-ground  ready  provided.  And  this  style  of 
education  is  appreciated  by  the  farmers  and 
tradesmen.  A York  Yeoman  school  has  lately  been 
added  to  the  training  school  at  York,  principally 
through  the  exertions  of  Lord  Morpeth,  and  di- 
rectly it  was  opened  for  boarders  at  £21  per  ann. 
there  were  more  applicants  than  could  be  accom- 
modated. And  of  course  with  a training  school 
there  must  be  a model  National  school  for  the 
teachers  to  learn  the  practical  part  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  therefore  it  would  be  a benefit  not 
only  to  the  middle,  but  to  the  lower  class  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  additional  expenses  of  these 
Normal  schools,  might  with  justice  1 think,  come 
out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  or  a grant  might  be 
made  for  a share  of  the  expense,  to  meet  a similar 
grant  from  the  public  fund  of  the  hundred. 

Now  let  us  test  this  general  principle,  by  ap- 
plying it  to  some  particular  case — I will  take  the 
North-Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  which  my  own 
parish  is  situate.  I find  that  the  population  is 
204,122.  The  amount  of  poor  rate  levied  in  the 
year  1843,  was  £76,575.  The  amount  of  county 
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rate  £7,510.  Now  we  started  by  assuming  that 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  population,  i.  e,  the  chil- 
dren from  5 to  15,  ought  to  be  under  education. 
If  however  we  take  one-fourth,  and  raise  5^. 
a-head  upon  that  one-fourth,  it  would  produce  a 
larger  sum  than  would  be  required.  Say  then 
one-fifth,  at  bs.  a-head,  that  would  raise  £10,216. 
But  even  this  would  not  be  wanted,  (unless  as  a 
larger  fund  for  the  first  year  or  two,  for  the  gene- 
^ ral  committee  of  the  hundred  to  make  grants  for 
school  buildings),  and  therefore  I would  say,  take 
5^.  a-head  for  one-sixth,  which  would  produce 
£8,505.  not  much  exceeding  the  amount  of  the 
county  rate.  At  this  trifling  sacrifice  you  would 
be  enabled  to  supply  the  whole  population  of  the 
North-Riding  with  a sound  and  scriptural  educa- 
tion. You  would  have  established  in  almost  every 
parish,  a school  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  National  Church,  and  in  every 
place  where  the  dissenters  were  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  support  a school,  there  you  would  have 
given  them,  more  than  they  could  reasonably  have 
expected,  or  demanded. 

For  by  the  parliamentary  returns  for  1833,  it 
appears  that  out  of  1,276,947  daily  scholars,  only 
51,822  go  to  dissenting  schools,  leaving  1,225,125 
for  those  in  connexion  with  the  Church — and  I 
should  think  the  relative  difference  is  rather  more 
on  the  side  of  the  Church  now,  than  it  was  at 
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that  time.  For  if  we  run  our  eye  down  the  co- 
lumn of  ^^description  of  school/’  in  the  applications 
for  aid  in  building  schools,  to  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  ; the  letter  N for  National, 
seems  to  have  an  almost  undisputed  sway.  And 
this  distinction  for  the  purposes  of  education,  of 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  nation,  into  National, 
and  British  and  Foreign  Schools,  has  been  recog- 
nised by  Government  ever  since  Lord  Althorpe 
(to  his  honour  be  it  remembered)  first  proposed  a 
vote  in  favour  of  education.  But  suppose  any 
parish  will  not  come  forward  with  their  requisite 
amount  of  subscription, — -then  let  the  General 
Committee  establish  a school,  and  charge  the 
whole  expense  upon  the  township— I calculate” 
we  should  find  that  the  required  subscriptions  were 
soon  forth-coming. 

Now  although  at  the  beginning  of  my  letter,  I 
have  spoken  of  the  practicahility  of  educating 
together  the  children  of  all  protest  ants ; still  I 
think  this  other  plan  far  more  expedient  and  desi- 
rable— for  I have  a strong  idea,  that  every  legis- 
lator should  bear  in  mind,  that  if  he  carries  the 
feelings  of  the  people  along  with  him,  the  working 
of  the  machine  will  be  much  more  regular  and 
efficient,  and  that  no  plan  which  is  generally  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  which  would  not  ensure  their  co-operation 
would  have  any  chance  of  succeeding.  In  almost 
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every  education  Report  you  turn  to,  you  find  that 
the  Inspectors  are  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 
opinion  that  the  efiiciency  of  the  school,  in  no 
small  degree  depends  upon  the  supervision  of 
the  Clergyman  of  the  parish ; so  much  so,  as  to 
rise  and  fall  almost  according  as  the  Clergyman 
takes  an  interest  in  its  welfare  or  not, —and  who 
would  wish  to  withdraw  the  Girl’s  school  from  the 
watchful  care  and  gentle  influence  of  the  Clergy- 
man’s wife  and  daughter  ? Depend  upon  it,  that 
it  is  practical  wisdom,  as  much  as  possible  to 
leave  things  as  they  are,  only  infusing  fresh  life 
and  vigour  into  the  system,  and  not  in  a rash  de~ 
sire  for  reform,  to  overturn  what  is  already  in  ex- 
istence, or  to  run  counter  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people. 

In  this  scheme,  there  is  no  sacrifice  of  principle 
required  from  any  party,  nay,  it  is  but  doing  to 
others  as  we  would  wish  others  to  do  to  us.”  Do 
not  then,  I would  say,  to  both  Churchmen  and 
dissenters,  do  not  forget  that  whilst  you  are  quar- 
relling who  should  educate  the  people,  or  whether 
or  no  they  should  be  taught  the  Church  catechism, 
there  is  some  fear  lest  they  should  not  be  educated 
at  all — let  not  Ephraim  envy  Judah,  or  Judah 
vex  Ephraim,”  but  let  us  take  Dr.  Arnold’s  ad- 
vice, be  truly  wise  in  endeavouring  to  christian- 
ise the  people”  in  spite  of  the  sneers  and  opposition 
of  those,  who  know  full  well,  that  if  ^ men  do  not 
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worship  Goch  they  at  once  by  that  very  omission, 
worship  most  surely  the  power  of  evil.”  Let  us 
bear  in  mind  his  Christian  maxim — I have  one 
great  principle,  which  I never  lose  sight  of,  to  in- 
sist strongly  upon  the  difference  between  Christian 
and  non-christian  ; and  to  sink  into  nothing  the 
difference  between  Christian  and  Christian.”. . . . 

I cannot  understand  what  is  the  good  of  a 
National  Church,  if  it  be  not  to  christianize  the 
nation,  and  to  introduce  the  principles  of  Christi- 
anity into  man’s  social  and  civil  relations.”  With 
some  of  the  clergy,  and  many  of  the  laity,  Arnold’s 
opinions  respecting  the  union  of  Church  and  State, 
will  carry  much  and  deserved  weight,  as  the 
opinions  of  one  who  had  thought  much  and  deeply 
upon  these  points.  To  refer  to  his  views,  in 
arguing  with  high  Churchmen,  would  be  worse 
than  useless ; and  grieved  must  be  the  members 
of  the  establishment,  to  find  any  of  their  own  body 
taking  up  the  cudgels  for  the  Congregational  Union 
and  Non-comformists,  and  marching  in  the  ranks, 
with  Dr.  Wardlaw,  and  the  author  of  the  Apple- 
dore  Tracts,”  and  making  common  cause  with  the 
Anti-State-Church  Association  in  their  Tracts  for 
the  Million,”  in  one  of  which  is  the  following  choice 
specimen  of  scriptural  instruction  for  the  million ! 

“ The  Hebrew  Dissenters  went  through  on  dry  ground, 

Where  Pharoah  and  all  his  State-Church  were  soon  drowned.” 

I think  the  selection  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  as  an  ar- 
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gument  against  the  lawfulness  of  establishments  is, 
to  say  the  least,  singularly  unfortunate ! The  more 
candid  however  of  the  Dissenters,  I might  refer  to 
Henry  and  Baxter,  to  Owen  and  Howe,  to  Dr. 
Dwight  and,  above  all,  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  for  his 
unanswered,  and  unanswerable  arguments,  re- 
specting the  lawfulness  of  the  union  betwixt 
Church  and  State."^  I might  refer  them  to  an 
apposite  quotation,  in  a letter  from  Luther  to  the 
elector  — Your  highness,  in  your  quality  of 
guardian  of  youth,  and  of  all  those  who  know  not 
how  to  take  care  of  themselves,  should  compel  the 
inhabitants,  who  desire  neither  pastors  nor  schools, 
to  receive  these  means  of  grace,  as  they  are  com- 
pelled to  work  on  roads,  on  bridges,  and  such  like 
services.  The  papal  order  being  abolished,  it  is 
your  duty  to  regulate  these  things  ; no  other  per- 
son cares  about  them,  no  other  can,  and  no  other 
ought  to  do  so.”  I might  refer  them  to  the 
speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Yet  the  considera- 
tion of  this  principle  (the  grace  of  God  being  turned 
into  wantonness),  and  whence  it  had  its  rise, 
makes  me  think  of  a second  sort  of  men  tending  in 
the  same  direction,  who  can  tell  the  magistrate, 
^ that  he  hath  nothing  to  do  with  men  holding 
such  notions  ! These  forsooth  are  matters  of  con- 
science and  opinion  : they  are  matters  of  religion  : 
what  hath  the  magistrate  to  do  with  these  things } 


See  Appendix, 
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He  is  to  look  to  the  outward  man,  not  to  the  in- 
ward, and  so  forth.’  Such  considerations  and  pre- 
tentions to  liberty  of  conscience,  what  are  they 
leading  us  towards?  Liberty  of  conscience  and 
liberty  of  the  subject — two  as  glorious  things  to 
be  contended  for,  as  any  that  God  hath  given  us  ; 
yet,  both  these  abused  to  the  patronizing  of 
villanies  ! Insomuch  that  it  hath  been  an  ordinary 
thing  to  say,  and  in  dispute  to  affirm—^  that  the 
restraining  such  pernicious  notions  was  not  in  the 
magistrate’s  power  ; he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Not  so  much  as  the  printing  of  a bibie  in  the  Na- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  people,  was  competent  to 
the  magistrate,  lest  it  should  be  imposed  upon  the 
consciences  of  men,’  for  ^ they  would  receive  the 
same  traditionally  and  implicitly  from  the  magis- 
trate if  it  were  thus  received  !’  The  afore  men- 
tioned abomination  did  thus  swell  to  this  height 

among  us Again,  is  not  liberty  of  conscience 

in  religion  a fundamental.  So  long  as  there  is 
liberty  of  conscience  for  the  supreme  Magistrate 
to  exercise  his  conscience  in  erecting  what  form 
of  Church  government  he  is  satisfied  he  shall  set 
up,  why  should  he  not  give  the  like  liberty  to 
others  ? Liberty  of  conscience  is  a natural  right ; 
and  he  that  would  have  it,  ought  to  give  it ; hav- 
ing ‘ himself’  liberty  to  settle  what  he  likes  for  the 
public.  Indeed  this  hath  been  one  of  the  vanities 
of  our  contest.  Every  sect  saith  : oh,  give  me 
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liberty ! But  give  it  him,  and  to  his  power  he  will 
not  yield  it  to  any  body  else.  Where  is  our  in- 
genuousness ? Liberty  of  conscience — truly  that 
is  a thing  ought  to  be  very  reciprocal ! The  ma- 
gistrate hath  his  supremacy  ; he  may  settle  reli- 
gion— That  is,  Church  government,’  according  to 
his  conscience.. . .Besides,  if  any  whosoever  think 
the  interest  of  Christians  and  the  interests  of  the 
nation  inconsistent,  or  two  different  things,  I wish 
my  soul  may  never  enter  into  their  secret.”* 

But  I may  refer  members  of  the  establishment 
to  the  fact,  that  they  belong  to  a church  whose 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  are  appointed  by  the 
highest  authority  in  the  State,  whose  affairs — tem- 
poral and  spiritual,  are  governed  in  many  respects 
by  act  of  Parliament.  I may  refer  them  back  to 
the  times  of  the  reformation,  when  our  Bishops 
retained  or  were  dismissed  from  their  bishopricks, 
and  seats  in  Parliament,  according  as  they  assented 
or  dissented,  in  the  time  of  Edward,  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth,  from  the  religion  of  the  State.  I might 
refer  them  to  the  preface  to  the  book  of  Homilies, 
where  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  for 
the  quieting  of  the  consciences  of  her  loving  sub- 
jects, in  the  chief  and  principal  points  of  Christian 
religion y commandeth  and  straitly  chargeth  all 
Parsons,  Vicars,  and  Curates,  distinctly  and  plainly 
to  read  and  declare  unto  the  people.”  I might 

* See  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  Carlyle. 
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refer  them  to  the  subscription  ‘^required  of  such 
as  are  to  be  made  ministers/’  that  the  Queen’s 
Majesty^  under  God,  is  the  only  supreme  Governor 
of  this  realm,  and  of  all  other  her  Highness’s 
dominions  and  countries,  as  well  in  all  spiritual 
and  ecclesiastical  things,  or  causes,  as  temporal.” 
I might  refer  them  to  the  declaration  prefixed  to 
our  Articles,  where  it  is  broadly  stated — We  hold 
it  agreeably  to  our  kingly  office,  &c.  We  are  the 

supreme  governor  of  the  Church  of  England 

That  out  of  our  Princely  care  that  the  Churchmen 
may  do  the  work  which  is  proper  unto  them.”*  I 
might  suggest  that  some  of  our  forms  of  prayer 
and  thanksgiving  retain  their  place  in  the  Liturgy, 
and  have  at  the  end  of  them  this  ominous  con- 
clusion— signed  by  His  or  Her  Majesty’s  com- 
mand— not  by  an  Archbishop — not  by  a Bishop 
— not  by  the  House  of  Convocation — not  even  by  a 
high  Churchman,  but  by  J.  Russell  or  R.  Peel. 
That,  in  ^^the  prayer  for  the  High  Court  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  be  read  during  their  session,”  the  mem- 
bers of  the  establishment  are  taught  to  pray,  that 
God  would  be  pleased  to  direct  and  prosper  all 
their  consultations,  to  the  advancement  of  his 
glory,  and  the  good  of  his  Church,  in  order  that 
religion  and  pietg  may  be  established  amongst 
us  for  all  generations and  some  connection 
^^es-tab-lish-men-ta-ri-ans,”  must  have  had,  at  least 

* See  also  13  El.  c.  12.  entitled  “an  Act  for  ministers  to  be  of  sound  religion.” 
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with  the  State,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Act  1st  Elizabeth,  c.  1,  which  enacts  that — ‘^^all 
such  jurisdiction,  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical,  as  by 
any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  authority  had  hereto- 
fore been  exercised,  for  the  visitation  of  ecclesias- 
tical state  or  persons,  and  for  reformation  of  all 
manner  of  heresies,  should,  for  ever,  by  authority 
of  Parliament,  be  annexed  to  the  Imperial  Crown 
of  the  realm.”  There  may  be  some  who  would 
like  to  shake  off,  at  any  risk,  the  union  between 
Church  and  State, — that  union  which  even  in 
its  present  form  shadows  out,  though  it  be  but 
dimly,  that  blessed  time  when  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world,  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord 
and  of  his  Christ  ” Some  amongst  our  clergy, 
who,  not  content  with  being  ministers  of  the  new 
testament,”  would  wish  to  fancy,  like  the  Levites 
of  the  old  dispensation  or  the  Brahmins  of  India, 
they  are  by  descent  and  race,  a separate  and  pe- 
culiar caste.  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many,  both  of  clergy  and  laity,  who  feel  that 
union  of  Church  and  State  is,  — to  quote  the 
oft  repeated  words — “ a rare  and  mere  blessing  of 
God.”  Under  that  union  England  has  grown  up 
great  and  free  ; under  the  branches  of  that  tree — 
liberty  of  conscience  and  religious  freedom  have 
taken  root  downward,  and  borne  fruit  upward :” 
and  as  wt  have,  in  our  public  acts,  owned  God  as 
a nation,  so  has  he  owned  us  and  blessed  us  as  a 
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people  ; but,  if  spurning  the  good  old  ways.”  we 
attempt  to  sever  that  connection,  and  to  set  up — 
^^a  gigantic  scheme  of  godless  education” — we 
may  write  upon  the  memory  of  our  departed 
greatness — “ Ichabod,  or  the  glory  is  departed 
from  us.”  If  righteousness  exalteth  a nation,” 
we  may  not  hope — unless  in  all  our  ways  we  ac- 
knowledge him,  that  he  will  direct  our  paths  ;”  or 
that  he  will  bless  us  in  our  schemes  of  education, 
unless  we  so  train  up  the  young  of  our  land,  that 
from  childhood  they  know  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  are  able  to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation.” 
Infancy”  said  one  of  the  best  and  most  single  hearted 
of  our  Reformers,  Bishop  Jewell,  infancy  is  the 
first  part  of  our  life,  and  as  it  were  the  foundation 
thereof.  Where  a virtuous  and  godly  childhood 
goeth  before,  there  a godly  and  virtuous  age  fol- 
lows after.” 

Let  us  approach  the  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion calmly  and  impartially,  asking  ourselves  not 
whether,  this  or  that  plan,  is  the  most  advanta- 
geous for  my  Church  or  party,  but  will  it  be  the 
most  efficient  and  practical,  give  the  most  general 
satisfaction,  and  answer  the  end  for  which  it  is 
intended  ? Whilst  we  are  called  upon  to  make 
some  sacrifice  of  opinion,  or  prejudice  it  may  be, 
let  us  not  forget  that  there  are  a million  of  im- 
mortal souls  growing  up  year  by  year  in  our  land, 
without  religion,  without  a knowledge  of  the 
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Saviour,  without  God  in  the  world.*  The  stirring 
and  the  burning  words  of  the  good  Lord  Ashley, 
in  1 843,  cannot  quite  have  fallen  unheeded  on  the 
public  ear,  and  the  picture  which  he  drew  of  the 
state  of  many  of  our  English  towns,  whilst  it  has 
remained  yet  uncontradicted,  has  also,  to  our 
shame  be  it  spoken,  remained  yet  unimproved ! 

The  plan  which  I have  proposed,  is  simple  in 
its  details, — it  calls  for  no  sacrifice  of  principle, 
each  one  may  without  injury  to  his  conscience, 
join  heart  and  hand  in  carrying  its  provisions  into 
effect.  It  avoids  centralisation,  which  we  English 
hate ; it  gives  us  the  administration  of  our  own 
local  affairs,  which  we  English  approve  of. 

We  shall  thus  have  brought  home  a Christian 
Education  to  the  door  of  every  poor  man’s  hut, we 
shall  have  placed  within  reach  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  our  countrymen,  the  benefits  and  the 
- blessings  of  a religious  education.  We  shall  exas- 
perate no  party,  interfere  with  no  former  plans, 
strain  and  harrass  no  tender  conscience,  and  in 
return  for  the  trifling  rate  we  are  annually  called 
upon  to  pay,  (I  believe  we  shall  be  gainers  by 

*Wilt  thou  not  help  to  educate  the  poor. 

They  will  learn  something  whether  taught  or  no ; 

The  mind’s  low  dwelling  hath  an  open  door, 

Whence  wandering  still  uneasy  to  and  fro. 

It  gathers  that  it  should  or  should  not  know. 

Oh  ! train  the  fluttering  of  that  restless  wing  ! 

Guide  the  intelligence  that  worketh  woe. 

So  shall  the  summer  answer  to  the  spring. 

And  a well-guided  youth  an  age  of  duty  bring. 

Child  of  the  Islands, 
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fewer  prosecutions^  less  expenses  for  police  and 
for  maintenance  of  prisoners) ^ we  shall  find  around 
our  own  doors^  in  our  own  parishes^  a more  pru- 
dent and  better  informed^  a more  moral  and 
religious  class  growing  up  amongst  us,  and  whilst 
we  wipe  off  the  stain  from  our  nation,  of  providing 
no  public  means  of  instruction  for  the  youth  of  our 
land,  we  shall  at  the  same  time  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  training  them  up  in  that  faith,  which  has 
the  promise  of  the  life  which  now  is,  as  well  as 
that  which  is  to  come.”  Can  I better  conclude 
than  in  the  words  of  one  dear  to  every  Protest- 
ant— there  are  certain  ideas  which  can  never  be 
forgotten.  God  is  the  principle  from  which  every 
being  emanates,  and  who  ought  to  govern  the 
whole  world-societies  as  well  as  individuals — 
the  State  not  less  than  the  Church.  God  has  to 
do  with  governments,  and  governments  with  God. 
The  great  truths  of  which  the  Church  is  the  de- 
pository, are  given  from  above  to  exert  their 
influence  on  the  whole  nation — on  him  who  is 
seated  on  the  throne,  as  well  as  on  the  peasant  in 
his  cottage ; and  it  is  not  only  as  an  individual 
that  the  prince  must  be  partaker  of  this  heavenly 
light ; it  is  also  that  he  may  receive  a divine  wis- 
dom as  governor  of  his  people.  God  must  be 
IN  THE  State.  To  place  nations,  governments, 
social  and  political  life  on  one  side — and  God,  his 
word,  and  his  Church  on  the  other,  as  if  there 
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were  a great  gulf  between  them,  and  that  these 
two  orders  of  things  should  never  meet — would 
be  at  once  high-treason  against  man  and  against 
God.”^ 

I have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  Lordship’s  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 
SCOTT  F.  SURTEES. 


Rectory,  Richmond, 
September  15th,  1846. 


* D'Aubigne’s  History  of  the  Reformation. 
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Page  4. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Northern  District, 
to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1845. 


( Name 

i of 

School. 

Read- 

ing. 

Writing. 

Arith- 

'metic. 

Geo- 

graphy 

Gram- 

mar. 

History 

of 

E ngland 

Progress. 

Tone. 

Remarks. 

Rich- 

mond 

Very 

good 

Good 

Fair 

I 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

Good 

Very 

good 

An  excellent 
School,  under 
able  and  zealous 
teachers,  and 
carefully  tended 
by  the 
Clergyman. 

“ There  are  Schools  such  as  St.  George’s  and  St.  Saviour’s,  Leeds,  St. 
Mary’s,  Sheffield,  Slaithwaite,  Richmond,  Northallerton,  Seaton,  Whitworth, 
Norham,  Clifton,  where  the  knowledge  of  the  children  in  that  subject,  which 
alone  can  make  them  wise  unto  salvation,  considerable  and  satisfactory  in 
itself,  is  made  much  more  so,  by  its  accompaniment  of  a serious  and  reve- 
rent spirit.” 

Girl’s  Schools.  “ In  the  best  of  those  which  I visited,  such  as  Clifton, 
Castle  Eden,  Beverley,  St.  Mary’s,  Sheffield,  Richmond,  Northallerton.” 

See  Page  11. 

Extract  from  Archdeacon  Hare’s  Charge,  1840. 

“ As  to  the  novelty  of  the  interpretation  which  I have  placed  on  the 
Terms  of  Union,  I find  the  following  statement  in  a letter  quoted  with  gene- 
ral approbation,  and  without  any  expression  of  disagreement,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Chester  in  the  third  note  to  his  fourth  charge  ‘ I would  particularly  state, 
that  the  children  attending  the  National  Schools  here,  or  anywhere  else  that 
I know,  are  not,  as  was  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  lately,  all  required 
to  attend  church  on  Sundays.  We  endeavour  to  see  that  they  keep  holy 
the  Sabbath.  Where  the  parents  are  decided  Dissenters,  they  are  expected 
to  go  with  their  parents  to  the  chapel,  and  to  the  chapel-school.  If  Dissen- 
ters are  careless  about  the  religious  welfare  of  their  children,  we  then  strive 
to  bring  them  to  school  on  Sundays,  and  take  them  twice  to  church.’  I can 
hardly  doubt  that  the  practice  here  described  has  been  common  in  all  parts 
of  England.  Indeed,  in  the  debate  on  Education,  which  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  July  of  last  year,  as  reported  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament, 
the  Bishop  of  London  quotes  a passage  from  the  Report  of  a Committee  of 
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the  House  of  Commons  on  Education  in  1818,  stating  that  ‘in  many  schools 
where  the  National  system  is  adopted,  the  Church  Catechism  is  only  taught, 
and  attendance  at  the  established  place  ofivorship  is  only  required  of  those  whose 
parents  belong'  to  the  Establishment  * He  himself  in  the  same  debate  says  : ‘ I 
know  that  it  is  practicable  to  educate  the  children  of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters 
together ; having  been  President  of  a very  large  National  School,  to  which 
children  of  every  denomination,  Jews  not  excluded,  were  admitted.  I know 
that  it  requires  very  judicious  management  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  Dis- 
senters ; yet  we  have  enforced  our  rules  judiciously  ; and  the  dissenters  are 
content  to  leave  their  children  in  our  hands,  to  receive  instruction  in  what 
are  held  by  the  Church  to  be  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity.’ 
These  words  plainly  imply,  though  they  do  not  positively  assert,  that  attend- 
ance on  the  Lord’s  day  was  not  exacted  from  all  the  children.  Moreover  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  President  of  the  National  Society,  in  the 
speech  with  which  he  opened  that  debate,  when  arguing  that  the  National 
System  of  Education  embraces  the  orthodox  Dissenters,  expressly  states  : 

‘ The  great  object  is  the  giving  the  Church  the  means  of  making  the  children 
attend  the  parish  church  ; but  if  their  parents  take  them  to  any  other  places 
of  worship,  they  are  not  refused  permission.  This  has  been  done  in  some  o 
the  large  schools  in  London  ; and  at  the  present  moment  there  is  a school  in 
Westminster  where  there  are  upwards  of  forty  Roman  Catholic  children.’ 

“ Still  there  is  another  more  important  question  ; is  this  practice  wise  and 
right  ? It  has  been  termed  a sacrifice  of  principle  to  expediency.  These  are 
grand  words.  They  serve  one  to  take  shelter  behind,  when  one  has  no  more 
definite  argument  to  bring  forward.  They  enable  a man  to  feel  much  self- 
complacency,  at  being  the  resolute  champion  of  principle  and  to  look  down 
upon  his  opponent  as  the  lacquey  of  expediency.  But  it  often  happens  that 
they  who  are  the  forwardest  to  use  these  terms,  have  no  notion,  or  a very 
confused  one,  of  the  meaning  of  either.  They  often  mistake  a maxim  for  a 

principle,  and  fancy  that  expediency  means  time-serving “ There  is  a 

practical  difficulty,  I am  aware,  with  regard  to  the  catechism.  To  certain 
questions  in  the  catechism  the  children  of  Dissenters  cannot  return  the  pre- 
scribed answers  consistently  with  strict  verbal  truth  ; which  should  never  be 
compromised,  least  of  all  in  such  momentous  matters,  by  any  interpretation 
evading'  or  slurring  over  the  plain  literal  meaning  of  the  words.  Some  dis- 
senting children  will  have  had  no  sponsors  ; some  may  not  even  be  baptized. 
Now  this,  I must  observe,  is  not  a difficulty  peculiar  to  the  practice  I have 
recommended.  The  same  difficulty  exists  with  the  same  force,  whether  the 
dissenting  children  attend  our  churches,  or  no.  Yet  I have  never  heard  of 
anybody  insane  enough  to  express  a wish  that  all  the  children  of  the  Dissent- 
ers were  wholly  banished  from  our  schools.  On  the  contrary  it  has  been 
urged  repeatedly,  as  a most  legitimate  argument,  against  the  ministerial  plan, 
that  it  was  needless,  because  the  children  of  the  Dissenters  are  already  com- 
prehended in  the  existing  system  of  national  education,  and  vast  numbers 
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have  been  brought  up  under  it “At  present  therefore  it  is  incumbent 

on  each  individual  minister  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  in  teaching  the 
catechism,  and  to  take  care  that  every  answer  in  it  may  be  applicable  in  its 
strict  sense  to  each  child  by  whom  it  is  uttered  ; whether  he  deem  it  most 
advisable  to  omit  putting  some  of  the  questions  to  the  children  to  whom  they 
are  inapplicable,  or  whether  he  allow  himself  so  to  modify  the  answer  that 
the  inapplicableness  shall  cease.  Nor  does  this  obligation  lie  on  him  merely 
with  reference  to  the  children  of  Dissenters,  but  also,  whenever  he  is  aware 
of  the  fact,  in  regard  to  those  of  our  own  communion  whose  baptism  pre- 
ceded their  reception  into  the  Church,  indeed  such  a discretion  is  as- 
signed to  him  in  the  Answer  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Savoy  Conference  ; where 
one  of  the  exceptions  against  the  catechism  had  naturally  been  the  unsuit- 
ableness of  the  answers  which  speak  of  sponsors,  to  numerous  members  of 
the  Church.  On  this  point,  had  the  Bishops  been  actuated  by  a wiser  and 
more  conciliatory  spirit,  they  would  assuredly  have  conceded  what  was  so 
plainly  reasonable  and  right.  Their  reply,  however,  as  given  in  Dr.  Cardwell’s 
History  of  Conferences  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  (p.  356),  is  : ‘Though 
divers  have  been  of  late  baptized  without  godfathers,  yet  many  have  been 
baptized  with  them  : and  those  may  answer  the  questions  as  they  are  ; the 
rest  must  answer  according  to  truths  And  this  like  the  other  precepts 
about  the  catechism,  refers  no  doubt  to  catechizing  in  church  ; much  more 
then  may  we  deem  ourselves  authorized  to  exercise  such  a discretion  in  our 

schools “ Thus  every  way  our  question  is  not  one  between  principle 

and  expediency,  but  one  in  which  principle  and  expediency  coincide.  It  is 
a question  in  which  it  behoves  us  not  to  shackle  ourselves  by  absolute  max- 
ims, which  may  have  been  appropriate  to  a different  combination  of  circum- 
stances, but  which,  now  that  the  state  of  the  Church  is  so  greatly  altered, 
are  for  that  very  reason  no  longer  appropriate.  It  behoves  us  to  look  well  at 
the  state  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world,  and,  according  to  the  precept  and 
practice  of  the  great  Apostle,  to  follow  that  which  is  expedient,  that  by 
which  peace  and  love  may  be  promoted,  that  which  makes  for  the  profit  of 
many,  that  by  which  souls  may  be  saved.  This  is  the  high  prerogative  of 
love,  whereby  it  is  above  the  law,  above  it  both  as  fulfilling  it,  and  as  know- 
ing when  the  best  way  of  fulfilling  its  spirit  is  to  violate  the  letter ; even  as 
our  blessed  Lord  himself  fulfilled  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  by  healing  on  the 
Sabbath-day.  And  in  order  that  we  may  discern  when  such  deviations  from 
maxims  are  expedient,  does  our  Lord  require  of  His  Church  that  she  should 
have  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  along  with  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove. 

Page  32. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Christian  Witness,  the  organ  of 
the  Independents,  for  April  last.*  The  editor  speaking  of  the  London  Baptist 
Association,  says  : “The  committee  of  this  body  has  just  issued  a valuable 


*See  British  Magazine,  September  1846. 
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letter  to  the  churches  on  ‘Heavenly-mindedness.’  From  this  document  we 
learn  that  ‘eight  of  the  churches  have  decreased  during  the  year,  to  the  extent 
of  seventy-four  members  ; and  one  church  remains  stationary,  while  the  in- 
crease of  several  of  the  others  is  very,  small.’  Fifty-two  have  been  excluded, 
and  only  four  restored.  The  matter  stands  thus  ; — 


INCREASE. 

By  profession  .............  411 

By  letter  231 

By  restoration 4 

DECREASE. 

By  death  . 107 

By  removal 243 

By  exclusion 52 


Clear  increase  in  one  portion  of  the  churches 316 

Clear  increase  in  another  portion 75 

Clear  increase  upon  the  whole  241 

Total  number  of  members 6712 

Total  of  Sunday  scholars  ........  6189 

Total  of  contributions  for  the  Association,  84/.  5s,  8c/. 

“This  most  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  is  duly  adverted  to  and  followed 
up  in  this  admirable  letter.  The  document  is  altogether  one  of  great  im- 
portance, and  the  more  so  because  of  the  melancholy  character  of  the  subject 
which  it  illumines.  Amid  prosperity  and  security  we  can  afford  to  be 
ignorant  of  our  exact  condition ; but  darkness  fearfully  aggravates  the  horrors 
of  a shipwreck  ! With  these  statistics  before  them,  our  brethren  have  materials 
for  refiection  and  for  conference,  for  regulating  their  efforts,  and  moulding 
their  prayers.  How  different  the  condition  of  the  Independents ! 

“Vast  and  varied  as  the  fields  are,  something  has  been  attempted  for  almost 
all  of  them.  That  no  adequate  effort  has  been  made,  and  that  the  efforts  made 
should  have  been  somewhat  fitful  and  uncertain,  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise. 
It  might  be  a question,  how  far  we  have  the  means  of  conducting  adequate 
operations.  Yet,  in  this  assembly,  it  will  be  scarcely  disputed,  that  wherever 
God  opens  a door  to  the  zeal  of  the  religious  community,  he  supplies  the 
ability  required  to  enter  it.  As  a question  of  fact,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  de- 
termine what  is  the  ability  of  our  churches.  We  have  no  statistics.  Some 
approximatit  n to  an  estimate  of  our  comparative  strength  may,  however,  be 
made.  Is  the  ability  of  the  community  more  circumscribed  than  that  of  the 
Wesleyan  connection  ? Our  twelve  hundred  churches  may  not  comprise  three 
hundred  thousand  members ; our  organization  is  far  less  perfect  than  theirs, 
and  in  many  localities  they  surpass  us  in  wealth  ; but  taking  into  account 
the  comparative  strength  of  the  two  bodies  in  the  southern  counties,  and 
the  wealth  of  congregational  dissenters  in  this  great  mart  of  commerce  and 
in  the  metropolis,  it  will  not  be  ureasonable  to  expect  contributions  among 
us  equal  to  theirs.” “But  how^cver  efficient  principle  may  be,  and  how  - 
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ever  confidence  in  our  various  societies  may  be  deserved  and  commanded, 
the  difficulty  of  bringing  all  our  churches  into  the  fellowship  of  giving, , re- 
mains to  be  g-rappled  with “Preparatory  to  this,  more  perfect  statistics 

are  required.  We  have  some  notion  of  the  number  of  our  churches ; we 
have  UQ  accurate  knowledge  of  the  number  of  members-  which  they  com- 
prise. Is  one  hundred  the  average  ? and  do  we  number  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  ? May  we  double  this  amount  ? or  must  we  take  but  a 
moiety  as  the  more  accurate  calculation  ? There  is  a reluctance  to  furnish 
the  required  information.  Perhaps  in  some  churches  there  is  no  accurate 
enrolment  of  names.  Such  laxity  is  to  be  deeply  regretted ; and  may  be  an 
argument  in  favour  of  a census.  And  why  should  there  be  reluctance  ? It 
is  true  there  may  be  abuse  ? unholy  emulations  might  be  kindled  ; but  is  not 
lethargic  self-satisfaction  worse  ? Do  any  regard  a census  as  uncongenial 
with  the  freedom  of  the  congregational  system  ? Are  not  our  Baptist  brethren, 
with  their  detailed  statistics,  as  truly  congregational  as  ourselves  ? 

“tables  illustrating  the  amount  of  building  of  new  chapels 

IN  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  BODY  DURING  SEVEN  YEARS. 

"To  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Witness. 

I beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Congregational 
Union  to  the  following  Tables,  extracted  from  the  Congregational  Calendar. 
Although  they  have  in  substance  been  published  in  the  Patriot,  they  will,  I 
think  be  not  useless  at  the  present  moment. 

“1.  Table  of  Congregational  chapels,  new  or  enlarged,  during  the  past 
seven  years,  in  England  and  Wales.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  all  these 
are  really  extensions. 


Year. 

New. 

Enlarged, 
Re-opened,  &c. 

Total. 

1839 

44 

11 

55 

1840 

40 

20 

60 

1841 

49 

25 

74 

1842 

42 

12 

54 

1843 

23 

13 

36 

1844 

26 

6 

32 

1845 

23 

10 

33 

247 

97 

344 

“This  Table  indicates  a very  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  built  or 
re-opened,  so  that  the  numbers  in  1843,  1844,  and  1845,  are  not  half  those 
of  1841. 

I have  been  exceedingly  gratified  by  reading  your  remarks  on  the  want  of 
statistical  information  as  to  the  state  of  our  body.  It  is  not  merely  that  we 
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do  not  form  statistical  tables,  but  that  when  we  can  obtain  them  we  do  not 
use  them.  Hence,  we  are  obliged  to  speak  hypothetically  where  we  might 
speak  positively.  I forward  you  a statement  of  the  population  in  sixty  of 
our  largest  towns  in  1841,  with  the  rate  of  increase  of  those  towns  between 
1831  and  1841,  and  a list  of  the  Congregational  chapels  in  those  towns,  in 
the  years  1829  and  1845  ; at  the  end  of  this  paper  I have  mentioned  the 
authorities  from  whence  I have  compiled  it. 


1 

Population. 

Chapels. 

1829 

1845 

2,133,791 

3,056,209 

116  or  1 to  18,395 
145  or  1 to  21,077 

“From  this  table  he  might  have  shown  that  the  proportion  of  chapels  to  the 
people  in  1829  was  only  half  as  great  in  these  sixty  towns  as  in  the  country 
at  large,  but  that  since  that  time  the  disproportion  has  been  getting  greater — 
1 to  18,000  in  1829—1  to  21,000  in  1845  ! ! 

“But  he  might  have  shown  many  other  startling  facts  besides  this  ; he 
mi  ght  have  shown  that, 

“1.  In  three  of  these  towns  with  populations  of  17,000,  24,000,  and 
46,000,  our  body  is  not  represented  at  all. 

“2.  That  in  24  of  these  towns  (of  which  the  population  in  the  smallest 
exceeds  14,000)  we  have  but  one  chapel,  and  that  only  three  of  these  have 
been  established  since  1829. 

“3.  That  in  five  of  these  towns,  in  this  period  of  sixteen  years,  we  have 
suffered  loss ; in  thirty  seven  we  have  been  stationary  ; and  in  only  eighteen 
have  we  made  progress,  or  at  least  such  progress  as  has  required  the  opening 
of  new  places. 

“4.  He  might  have  shown  that  in  these  towns,  during  the  sixteen  years, 
the  population  has  increased  nearly  40  per  cent.,  or  two-fifths — the  chapels 
only  20  per  cent.,  or  one-fifth  (116  to  145.) 

“5.  He  might  have  shown  that  the  gross  increase  of  the  population  in 
these  towns  during  the  sixteen  years  has  been  922,418 — the  increase  of 
chapels  twenty-nine  or  one  to  31,806  individuals. 

“6.  No  one  surely  would  have  deemed  him  too  personal  if  he  had  illus- 
trated his  paper  by  the  cases  of  the  two  towns  first  on  the  list.  Manchester, 
which  had  increased  during  the  sixteen  years  46  per  cent.,  or  nearly  150,000 
and  had  also  increased  from  ten  chapels  to  eighteen ; Liverpool,  which  during 
the  same  time  had  increased  60  per  cent.,  or  about  180,000,  and  which  had 
made  no  increase  ih  the  number  of  its  chapels. 
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Page  42. 

“ It  is  a far  mightier  achievement  than  may  appear  at  first  view,  completely 
to  overtake  the  length  and  breadth  of  a land.  All  the  devices  and  traverse 
movements  of  the  many  thousand  missionaries  who,  during  the  first  three 
centuries,  lived  and  died  in  the  cause,  failed  in  their  accomplishment.  I beg 
you  to  recollect  that  fact,  because  it  is  one  of  chief  importance  in  the  argu- 
ment for  a religious  establishment — that,  notwithstanding  the  high  endow- 
ments, the  political  endowments — notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  highly- 
gifted  men,  though  bordering  on  the  ages  of  inspiration — yet  all  the  move- 
ments in  the  three  first  centuries  did  little  more  than  plant  Christianity  in 
the  cities  of  the  Roman  empire.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  the  term 
‘ heathen’  is  synonymous  with  that  of  ‘ pagan’  which  signifies  ‘ countryman ;’ 
it  was  because  the  great  bulk  of  the  countrymen  (and  those  w'ho  lived  in  the 
country)  were  still  in  this  state  of  heathenism.  These  men  did  much  in  the 
work  of  spreading  the  gospel  externally,  but  they  left  much  undone  in  the 
work  of  spreading  it  internally.  They  had  Christianized  the  thousands  who 
lived  in  cities ; but  the  millions  of  pagans,  or  the  peasantry,  who  were  yet 
unconverted,  evince  the  country  to  have  been  every  where  a great  moral 
fastness,  which,  till  opened  up  by  an  establishment,  would  remain  impreg- 
nable.— Chalmers. 

“The  legislature  of  every  state  is  the  proper  superintendent  of  all  its  pru- 
dential concerns.  It  has  not  only  a right  but  is  obliged  by  an  authority, 
which  it  can  neither  oppose  nor  question,  to  pursue  every  lawful  and  expedi- 
ent measure  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare.  To  this  great  purpose 
religion  in  every  country  is  not  only  useful,  but  indispensable.  But  religion 
cannot  exist,  and  has  never  existed,  for  any  length  of  time,  without  public 
worship.  As  every  man  ought,  therefore,  willingly  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  v/hatever  increases  his  own, prosperity ; he  is  by  immovable  con- 
sequences obliged  to  support  the  religion,  which,  by  increasing  the  common 
prosperity,  increases  of  course  his  own, 

“ Should  an  advocate  for  the  doctrine  which  I oppose,  demand  proof  that 
religion  is  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  a free  country,  this  is  my  answer  ; — 
Morality,  as  every  sober  man  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  subject,  discerns 
with  a glance,  is  merely  a branch  of  religion ; and  where  there  is  no  religion, 
there  is  no  morality.  Moral  obligation  has  its  sole  ground  in  the  character 
and  government  of  God.  But  where  God  is  not  worshipped,  his  character 
will  soon  be  disregarded;  and  the  obligations  founded  on  it,  unfelt  and 
forgotten.  No  duty,  therefore,  to  individuals,  or  to  the  public,  will  be 
realized  or  performed.  Justice,  kindness,  and  truth,  the  great  hinges  on 
which  free  society  hangs,  will  be  unpractised,  because  there  will  be  no  mo- 
tives to  the  practice,  of  sufficient  force  to  resist  the  passions  of  man.  Oaths 
of  office,  and  of  testimony,  alike,  without  the  sanctions  of  religion,  are 
merely  solemn  farces.  Without  the  sense  of  accountableness  to  God,~ 
without  the  realizing  belief  of  a future  retribution,  they  are  employed  only 


to  insult  the  Creator,  deprave  the  juror,  and  cheat  his  fellow-men.  This 
sense  nothing  but  religion  can  inspire  or  preserve.  With  the  loss  of  religion 
therefore,  the  ultimate  foundation  of  confidence  is  blown  up,  and  the  securi- 
ty of  life,  liberty,  and  property  buried  in  the  ruins. 

“ In  aid  of  these  observations  I allege,  that  no  free  government  has  ever 
existed  for  any  time  without  the  support  of  religion.  Athens,  Sparta  and 
Rome  stood  and  fell  with  their  religion,  false  and  gross  as  it  was ; because 
it  contained  some  of  those  great  truths  and  solemn  sanctions,  without  which 
man  can  possess  no  conscience,  exercise  no  virtue,  and  find  no  safety.  To 
their  religion,  Britain,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  Netherlands  have  owed 
most  of  their  happiness  and  their  permanency ; and  might  say  to  this  celes- 
tial denizen,  in  every  period  of  their  prosperity,  as  the  devout  and  humble 
Christian  to  his  God,  ‘ Having  obtained  help  of  thee,  we  have  continued  to 
this  time.’ — Dr.  Dwight. 
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